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Memorabilia. 


quE Spring number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research 
begins with Mr. W. Y, Carman’s illustrated 
account of the Capture of Martinique in 1809. 
This action is the subject of three contem- 

rary water-colour drawings in the Parker 

allery signed ‘‘ Thomas Driver ’’—a name 
otherwise unknown. They are reproduced 


here, and a description of each is given in the |’ 


text. In that, for the third of them, the 
writer has omitted to notice the interesting 
abattis by the side of the bridge. Major I. 
H. Mackay Scobie writes on the Highland 
Independent of 1745-47. We 
noticed a footnote here on the famous charge 
of the Highlanders. Coming down on the 
enemy almost before the bayonets of the line 
could be brought from ‘“ present’’ to 
‘charge,’ the Highland swordsmen ‘‘ stooped 
below the charged bayonets, tossed them up- 
ward by the target, dirking the front rank 
man with the left hand while stabbing or 
hewing the rear rank man with the right . . . 
the whole body of soldiers was broken, trod 
underfoot, and dispersed in a moment.” 
The five motions of a,Highlander when about 
to charge:—1, He puts his bonnet firmly on 
his head ; 2. He casts off his plaid ; 3. He bends 
his. body forward, covers it with his target, 
rushes to within 50 ft. of the enemy line, dis- 
charges his musket and drops it; 4. He darts 
to within 12 paces of the enemy, discharges 
his Ogee and flings it at the enemy’s head; 
5. He draws his broadsword and at him. 


WE have to thank our correspondent Mr. B. 

R. Townend for a most interesting 
brochure entitled ‘Babylonian and Assyrian 
Medical Lore with Special Reference to 


_ Dentistry’ — reprinted from the Dental 


Record. The general purport of the paper is 
to show that there are found in the medical 


lore of Babylonia and Assyria the dawnings 
of ideas which have since been proved true 
and the beginnings of accurate diagnosis, A 
striking minor detail is the influence of the 
nomenclature of plants among the Assyrian 
herbalists on the plant-names in Latin: thus 
(we take three), Armanu: Latin Armonica; 
Kurkanu: Latin Curcuma; Pa-pa: Latin 
Papaver. There is a good amount of material 
on medicine in surviving letters of Assyrian 
hysicians, one of which Mr. Townend be- 
ieves to be the first literary reference to 
therapeutic extraction of teeth. The 
physician (unknown) writes to the King: 
The inflammation wherewith his head, his 
hands (arms), feet (legs), are inflamed is due 
to his teeth. His teeth must be extracted: it 
is on this account that he is inflamed; he will 
reduce (it?) through internal (channels?) Then 
all will be well. r 
This may have been a shot in the dark but it 
has a strangely modern sound, and we are 
told that there is no parallel to it in what is 
known either of Egyptian or Greek medicine. 


O. 3.of the Reprints and Monographs 
issued by the Columbia University Press 
under the heading ‘ American Speech ’ is Mr. 
George Davis McJimsey’s ‘ Topographic 
Terms in Virginia.’ It consists of an Intro- 
duction, partly geographical, partly con- 
cerned with sources, and a Glossary with 
quotations. We take from the latter a few 
from the many words which struck us. 
“Barren”? or ‘‘barrens”’ often with a 
descriptive adjective is a word for level land 
poorly forested : ashington, ‘ Journal,’ 
1747, has ‘‘2 White Oaks on ye Edge of the 
Barons...” ‘‘ Bee suck’’: a damp or 
muddy spot of ground, to which bees resort for 
water. ‘‘Cod’’: 1. The inmost recess of a 
bay or swamp; 2. A piece of land having a 
baglike sha (XVil-century). Falling 
ground ’’: sloping ground. ‘‘ Tarspring’’: 
a spot where coal, naphtha or petroleum 
oozes to the surface. ‘‘ Sweet river’’: a 
river not subject to tides. ‘Front’: that 
part of a mountain or mountain range facing 
a given section of country. Garden 
region of remarkable fertility. ‘‘ Glade’ 
(may be pronounced “ glid’’): a marshy 
tract of low ground covered with grass. 
““Knob’’: a hill, usually rounded. “ List 
of land’’: region, territory. ‘‘ Mulatto 


land’’: land having a fertile, dark-coloured 
soil. ‘‘ Plash’’: a shallow piece of standing 
water. ‘‘ White marsh ’’: probably from the 
colour of the soil. ‘‘ Ungranted land ’’: land 
not in occupation. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NICHOLAS BRETON’S ‘HONEST 
‘COUNSAILE.’ 


‘TJONEST Counsaile. A Merrie fitte of a 

Poeticall Furie. Good to read, better to 
follow ’ (1605) was printed by William White 
for William Jones ; the team that was respon- 
sible in the same year for Breton’s ‘I Pray 
you be not Angrie.’ There is a copy in the 
British Museum, and another in the H.E. 
Huntington Library; but in ‘ The Works in 
Verse and Prose of Nicholas Breton,’ A. B. 
Grosart was only able to print a few lines 
from Farr’s ‘ Select Poetry chiefly sacred of 
the Reign of King James I’ (1847).1 There- 
fore a short account of the poem may prove of 
interest to students of the period. 

The Dedication ‘‘To The Right Wor. My 
Very Good Friend And Louing Father [ames 
Dackham of Steepleton in the countie of 
Dorset Esquier; health, happinesse, and 
heauen”’ is signed ‘‘N.B.’’; and_ these 
initials appear also at the end of the preface. 
The dedication is an extremely characteristic 
document: there are the usual self-deprecia- 
tory remarks about the work, the poet’s 
indebtedness to his patron, and wishes for his 
prosperity : 

My good Father, the Loue that I haue euer 
noted in you, to all good Spirits, and especially 
the Learned, with the bande of many good 
fauours; wherein [ am indebted to your kind- 
nes, made mee in this little poeticall2 Rownd, 
to shew you the labour of my Spirit; which 
with my hartie loue I commende to your kinde 
acceptation: the Tract is short, and the Les- 
sons not vnnecessarie for old men to read, and 
young men to follow: Some lines may seeme 
prettie, others pleasant; and some perhaps not 
vnprofitable: As they bee, [ leaue them to your 
leysure to peruse, and your pleasure to make 
vse of: And so loth to be tedious in a trifle, 
wishing you Craesus treasure, with your Spirits 
better comfort, and continuall health and hap- 
pines: In prayer for the same, in all thank- 


1. Farr’s last couplet 
“And sinne and sorrowes cease 
As my soule may rest in peace.” 
is amended by Grosart to 
“And all sinne and sorrowes cease 
As my soule doth rest in peace.” 

The original reading in ‘ Honest Counsaile ’ is 
“ And Sinne may die, and Sorowes cease, 
And so my Soule may rest in peace.” 

2. Misprinted “ porticall.” 


fulnes for your euer vndeserued kidnes: I rest 
Your louing Sonne, 


I have been unable to find out anything 
about this Dorset ‘‘ father ’’ of Breton: un. 
less Breton married twice, Dackham cannot 
have been his father-in-law, as his wife's 
name was Anne Sutton. The term father” 
was more probably used as one of affection 
and esteem for an older man. The address 
“To the Reader is no less characteristic, 
containing most.of Breton’s customary pre- 
fatory remarks: 


Ali ie Fathers that loue their Children, 
and all good Children that would be loued ot 
their Fathers, reade and follow, if you can, 
and will, this Honest Counsaile; fetcht out of 
an odde Furie: no matter for the Rime, so the 
Reason serue turne: hee meant well that wrote 
it; and you may take it well that read it: It 
is a Kalender of good Notes;4 and: hee that 
studies it well, may happe be as wise as a 
Walnut: Yet as there is somewhat to laugh 
at, so there is somewhat to looke at; which well 
perused, may yeelde profite: Such as it is, I 
commende it to your witte, and leysure, to 
make vse of, as you haue Reason: How soeuer 
it like your humour, shew no Imperfection; but 
if you finde it to your minde, much good do it 
you: if not, let it not trouble you: So wishing 
you to do as you list, I rest as I finde cause.5 
Your Friende, 


There is little poetic merit in ‘ Honest 
Counsaile’: this suggested advice from a 
mother to a son is a repetition of the advice 
from a mother to a son in ‘The Mother's 
blessing ’ (1602),6 which is written in rhyme 
royal in contrast to the octasyllabic couplets 
of ‘ Honest Counsaile.’? Both poems end, as 
do so many of Breton’s works, with a contem- 
plation of the joys.of heaven: in ‘ Honest 
Counsaile’ the ending is in the form of a 
suggested prayer for young men to make: 


3. Marriage Register df St. Giles Cripplegate, 
14 Jan. 1593, Nicholas Brytten and Anne 
Sutton. 

4. Cf. ‘ Wits Priuate Wealth,’ “ An aged man 
is a Kalender of Experience ” and ‘The Good 
And The Badde,’ “ An Old Man... a Kalender 
of Experience.” 

“To the 


5. Cf. ‘The 
Reader.” 

6, Another edition appeared in 1621 with con- 
siderable alterations and without the dedication 
to M. Thomas Rowe (i.e. Sir Thomas Roe). 

7. But the advice is the same: for example 

“Weare not a feather in a showre of raine.” 
‘The Mothers blessing.’ 

““Nor weare a Fether for the winde.” 

. * Honest Counsaile.’ 

“ Let not a Shaft, a Bowle, a Carde, nor Die, 

Take vp thy Rent a yeare before the day. 


Mothers blessing,’ 
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Oh scale mine eyes, and cleare my sight, 
And shew ‘mee that eternal! light, 
Where Mercies loue may let me see, 
Where all the ioyes of Angels bee; 
That I may heare them sing and play, 
Vpon their highest Holy day: 

And to their Musique now and then, 
Mine humble soule may sing Amen. 

Be thou my King, Oh King of Kinges 
Thy holie hand tune my hart stringes: 
To sing a new song in thy praise. 


The poem ends with five quatrains addressed 
to the man who would be wise, rich, great, 
honest and gracious: 


Who will be Gratious, let him throw 
His sinfull Soule at Mercies feete :8 
That Penitence may kindly know, 
His Sinnes are troden vnder feete. 


The quality has improved in this last section, 
which was doubtless what Breton wanted to 
write: the hastily versified precepts were in- 
serted to catch the public eye. Some of these 
lines have a pleasing neatness and point : 

Nor tickle Follie in the eare, 

Nor like the Wind, be euerie where: 

Nor whine and cry, | wot not why, 

Nor make an idle shew to die. 

Nor false thy fayth, nor feare thy foe: 

Nor seeke thy wealth by others woe. 
But so many of the expressions would have 
been stale to the reader of Breton’s works by 
1605. ‘‘Learne not to cogge, and lie, and 
prate’’ he advises, naming three of the 
accomplishments of the fool in ‘ Pasquils 
Fooles-Cap ’ : 
When hee can cogge, and cozen, prate, and lie. 


Pasquil’s fool was also endowed with ‘‘a 
beetle addle-headed skull ’’; and in ‘ Honest 
Counsaile’ the son is admonished 

Nor beare a bittle headed skull. 


The proverb ‘‘to loose a Nut, and get a 


A Parots feather, nor a Faulcons eie, 
Make thee too fast, to throw thy wealth 
away. 
‘The Mothers blessing.” 
“Nor Carde nor Dice thy wealth away.” 
Honest Counsaile.’ 
“Feed not too grosse, and drinke not ouer 
much, 
The sparing diet is the spirits feast; 
The Pitch and Tarre, are daungerous to tuch, 
And want of reason makes a man a beast.” 
‘The Mothers blessing.’ 
“Nor make a poyson of the dish : 
Nor in an Epicurious Feast 
To lie, and tumble, like a Beast.” 
Honest Counsaile.’ 
8. Misprint for seate ”’? 
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Shale ’’ occurs in various forms many times 
in Breton’s works: ‘‘ puddings ende’’ mean- 
ing an insignificant trifle occurs here 


Nor breake a iest vpon a friende, 
Nor dwell vpon a pudding ende: 


as well as in ‘ Pasquils Fooles-Cap’ : 
Hee that doth put his state vpon his friendes, 
In hope of grace, when all his good is lost, 
Shall finde os Wit not worth two —- 
endes, 
and twice in ‘ Machivells Dogge ’9: 
And loue is grown so great ‘twixt friend 


and friend, 
That no man stands vpon a Puddings end. 


‘And make no ‘banquet of a ‘puddings end. 
The line ‘‘ Nor creepe and kneele vnto a 
Thistle ’? occurs in ‘ Honest Counsaile’ in a 
passage advising against the foolish practices 


of courtiers. Similarly in ‘ Grimellos For- 
tunes,’ Grimello declares 


I loued no Painting on my face, no super- 
fluitie in my dyet, nor excesse in my apparell, 
nor to creepe to a Thorne nor to flatter a foole, 
nor conuerse with a Muchauilion, nor to make 
idle loue, nor to scoffe at vertue. 


Ganuzido asks ‘‘ Why would you not creepe 
to a Thistle? ’’ and Grimello replies: ‘‘ For 
fear of pricking my knees, and making an 
idoll of idlenes.”” Grosart, annotating this 
passage, says that it may be a satirical refer- 
ence to James I, “ but I do not think so.” 
Nor do I, for Grimello goes on to say that he 
was ‘‘faithfull to God, loyall to my 
Soueraign,”’ and elsewhere Breton invariably 
lauds the King. The first citation of the 
proverb ‘‘they have need of a blessing, who 
kneel to a thistle’? in the ‘ Oxford Book of 
Proverbs’ is from Camden’s ‘ Remaines’ 
(1623): in J. Clark’s ‘ Paroemia’ (1639), it 
is given under the heading ‘Adulatio.’ That 
the phrase did not originate with the un- 
popularity of the Scottish entourage of James 
I is proved by its occurrence in Anthony 
Munday’s ‘ Zelauto’ (1580) : . 

Their courtesie is ouermuch that will kneele 


to a Thystle, and theyr beneuolence bountiful 
that will bow to a bramble.l0 


JEAN RoBeErtson. 
University of Liverpool. 


9. For the attribution of this poem to Breton 
see F, T. Bowers, ‘An addition to the Breton 
canon,’ Modern Language Notes xlv. (March 


10. | am indebted to the kindness of Professer 
Tilley, of Anne Arbor University, Michigan for 
this interesting reference. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


“ 4 FIGURE,” says Quintilian, “is a form 
of speech different from that which first 
suggests itself.’’ It makes the simple expres- 
sion of a thought more striking by giving 
force, beauty, or merely variety. Figures of 
speech were not invented for ornament but for 
aid, as was well observed by the elder Seneca. 
Still less are they devices of the critics to 
justify the inaccuracies of great writers, as 
Addison absurdly supposed; Augustine gave 
the invention to the poets themselves, mutatis 
maluerunt appellare nominibus manifesta 
vitia quam declinare: they chose to call their 
obvious faults by different names, rather than 
abandon them. They are less simple but not 
unnatural modes of expression, and some are 
used freely in ordinary discourse, e.g. 
“‘ Impossible!’’ for ‘that is impossible ”’ 
(Ellipse), ‘‘ a thousand thanks ’”’ for ‘‘ many 
thanks’’ (Hyperbole), ‘‘ not half bad’ for 
‘very good’’ (Irony). It was so natural for 
the young Goethe to express himself in 
similes and figures, that Dr. Gall assured him 
he was born to be a popular orator. And even 
ordinary men will, under the stress of strong 
emotion, speak in figures. Miss Seward had 
no patience with the periodical critics of her 
day who denied this, ‘‘though daily ex- 
perience might show them, if they were 
capable of observation, that the most un- 
lettered ignorance speaks in metaphor when 
heated by anger, or pierced by affliction.’ 
Earlier critics too were often wrong on the 
wag use of figures. Puttenham will 
ave them mere ornaments, ‘‘ flowers as it 
were and coulours that a Poet setteth upon 
his language of arte, as the embroderer doth 
his stone and perle’’; and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham calls them ‘‘ Art’s needless varnish to 
make nature shine,” limiting their use to 
description. Like most good things they are 
liable to abuse. Sailors in novels sometimes 
seem unable to speak except in nautical meta- 
phone and we weary of them. One reader at 
east has found fhe relentless irony of 
_ Fielding’s ‘ Jonathan Wild the Great’ quite 
intolerable; some of Swinburne’s sustained 
ironies have the same effect. Hudibras 
clearly employed them to excess: 


For Rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


(Luckily the distinction once drawn between 
figures and tropes is of no practical import- 
ance.) Their effective use depends largely on 
what we call good taste. 
Unfortunately the long’ Greek names of 


these figures help to suggest that they are 
mere literary tricks, of no interest to the 
plain man. Puttenham tried bravely to 
anglicize the terms, but without success; and 
we should not gain very much by calling Irony 
““the drie Mocke,’’? or Hyperbole ‘‘ the loud 
Liar,’’ pleasant though the phrases be. ' The 
names are there and we must use them. 
‘All our intellectual powers,’’ says Bain, 
‘are reducible to three simple modes of work- 
ing.’’ These are the perception of similarities 
and of differences, and memory which works 
by association. Several important figures 
have reference to these operations ; to the first 
we refer Metaphor, to the second Antithesis, 
and to the third Metonymy, calling things by 
some associated name, as ‘‘ Bradshaw ”’ for a 
railway guide. Again, the prose Epigram 
stirs the mind by presenting an apparent con- 
tradiction ; Sviedele makes things more im- 
pressive or intelligible by exaggeration, and 
Meiosis or Litotes does the same by under- 
statement ; the Climax feeds our appetite for 
increase of stimulant; the Rhetorical Ques- 
tion arouses attention as no mere statement 
can; the Innuendo, implying a great deal 
more than it expresses, flatters us by giving 
us some share in a piece of wit. So one might 
go through the list and show how reasonable 


‘these figures are. 


It is proposed to follow this preface with a 
series of short papers on some of the more 
interesting Figures. 

Jane GREEN. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS: 
VII. ‘E. K.’ 1s nor SPENSER. 


ME WELPLy attacks the late Prof. Herford 

because he did not notice that, though in 
the Epistle, Arguments, and Glosses in ‘ The 
Shepheardes Calendar,’ E. K. denounces 
‘‘ hunting the letter ’’, he uses alliteration in 
his own prose (ante p. 76). Mr. WELPLY, 
however, mistakes the point of E. K.’s argu- 
ment. 

Few writers of this period wholly avoided 
alliteration, even in prose, and E. K. does 
not use more of it than is normal to the good 
prose of the period, He is one of a number 
of writers who, while using it to a certain 
extent, condemn its excessive use. That is 
his position in the gloss to ‘ October’, 96. He 
reprimands Spenser for the excessive use of 
eihindesion on this occasion, but even then 
very gently. Spencer’s line is as follows: 

For lofty loue doth loath a lowly eye. 


E. K. comments: 
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I think this playing with the letter to be 

rather a fault then a figure, aswel in our 
English tongue, as it hath bene alwayes im the 
Latine, called Cacozelon. 
Will Mr. Wetrty maintain that Spen- 
ser’s line is not over-alliterated? With the 
bungling of the vowels this is one of the 
ugliest-sounding lines in Spenser. 

In the Epistle E. K. makes a more sweep- 
ing denunciation of those who ‘hunt the 
letter’, and in an imitation he gives a splen- 
did example of the excessive alliteration he 
dislikes : 

[ scorne and spue out the rakeheilye route 

of our ragged rymers (for so themselues yse 
to hunt the letter) which without leirniog 
boste, without iudgement iangle, without reason 
rage and fome, as if some imstinct of Poetical 
spirite had newly rauished them aboue the 
meanenesse of commen capacitie. 
This excessive use of alliteration in verse, he 
argues, is not a characteristic of Immerito’s 
verse, which is thus much above that of the 
common herd of poetasters. Nowhere does 
E. K. condemn the normal use of alliteration 
in Spenser’s poem, and he does not make ex- 
cessive use of it in his own prose. ‘‘ Hunting 
the letter’? was the contemptuous expression 
used, not for normal alliteration, but for its 
excessive use. 

Spenser himself condemned the excessive 
use of alliteration, and yet he used it in all 
his verse. ‘ Polyhymnia,’ in ‘ The Teares of: 
the Muses’, indeed, is more outspoken than 
E. K., and is also made to introduce a 
parody : 

For the sweet numbers and melodious measures, 

With which | wont the winged words to tie, 

And make a tunefull Diapase of pleasures, 

Now being let to runne at libertie 

But those which haue mo skill to nee: Bie 
right, 

Haue now quite lost their naturall jelight, 


Heapes of huge words vphoorded hideously, 
With horrid sound though hauing little sence, 
They thinke to be chiefe praise of Poétry; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Hade mard the face of goodly Poésie, 

And made a monster of their fantasie. 


Mr. WeELPLY must not deduce that this affords 
further ‘‘ proof’? that Spenser must have 
written E. K.’s gloss and Epistle: otherwise 
he may have to claim Spenser’s authorship 
of a dozen similar condemnations. Spéenser’s 
attack is actually on two different kinds of 
literary abuses, but the other is not now our 
concern. And if E. K. is Spenser, and only 
normal alliteration is concerned, then Spen- 
s twice condemns one of his own major prac- 
ices, 


Mr. We Pty ridicules the Kirke theorists 
on the strange grounds that if Kirke possessed 
all the learning revealed by the Epistle, argu- 
ments, and glosses, and at the age of only 
twenty-six, it is ‘‘ amazing’’ that ‘‘ this man 
of vast learning was never heard of again in 
the realm of literature or scholarship.”? But 
he may well have lived a learned and respected 
man. Will Mr. Wetpty explain how it is 
that Gabriel Harvey, the most learned of the 
trio, never entered the realm of literature or 
scholarship from 1580 until his death in 1630, 
Ply” for the controversy with Nashe? Why 
did Richard Barnfield retire from literature 
to the countryside, and to silence? Why did 
Lyly write nothing in the last sixteen years 
of his life? In short, the fact that Edward 
Kirke published nothing, so far as we, know, 
between 1580 and 1613 is not proof that he did 
not write the Epistle, arguments, and glosses. 

The four parallels discussed by Mr. WELPLY 
(ante pp. 92-3) do not in the least prove that 
BE. K. is Spenser. (1) The Perséphone and 
Nine Muses errors have not yet been ex- 
plained, it is true; they may point to a com- 
mon error in education, to an error in a 
source-book (say Boccaccio or Natalis Comes, 
or to versions of these legends not recognised 
to-day). Since Mr. Wetpty values Prof. Ren- 
wick’s notes so high (ante p. 92), and rightly 
so, he may like to consider his note to ‘ The 
Teares of the Muses’, 164, as regards Perse- 
phone, especially the point that she again 
appears as a Fury, as Prof. de Selincourt 

inted out. In ‘ Virgil’s Gnat’, 422, Prof. 
Seawiak observes that that line is a transla- 
tion of Virgil, Culex, 261, where every edi- 
tion reads ‘‘ Persephone’’. The matter is thus 
definitely difficult. 

(2) The Petrarch paralle] put forward 
merely as a ‘‘ curious co-incidence ’’, occurs in 
Harvey’s letter of 23 April 1580. In that 
letter Harvey also quotes once from the June 
eclogue, and twice from the October eclogue. 
Why should he not quote from the gloss to 
the May eclogue, especially as he is teasing 
Spenser about the ‘‘ Bay braunches”’ which 
are the reward of the poet, as Spenser him- 
self mentions in the eclogue? It doesn’t in the 
least signify, as Uhlemann and Sommer 
maintained, that Harvey only makes this 
quotation from the May gloss because he 
knows that Spenser wrote it: Uhlemann and 
Sommer ignored the three other borrowings, 
and Mr. Wetpty does not explain what is 
‘curious’? about the ‘‘coincidence’’. All 
it means is that Harvey was quoting from the 
May gloss, without a hint as to authorship ; 
only we may be sure that Harvey knew that 
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Spenser would recognise his action in quoting 
it as a compliment both to ‘ The Shepheardes 
Calendar’ and to its creator. 

(3) The Sardanapalus translation used in 
the May gloss is unquestionably Spenser’s 
work, since Spenser claims it as his in the 
letter erroneously dated 2 April 1580, actually 
the 10th. E. K. does not quote it quite accur- 
ately (if Spenser’s is the correct version). 
Dr. Higginson was quite right in pointing 
out that E. K. introduces it indirectly, and 
not as his own translation, for E. K. could 
easily have said so had it been his. But it 
was not his, and since Spenser had decided 
to remain pseudonymous E. K, could give no 
clue to the identity of the translator. If this 
translation had already circulated Spenser 
would have been promptly identified as the 
author of-‘ The Calendar’, and 
that he clearly wished to avoid. Mr. WELPLY 
asks, as regards these lines, ‘‘ Would one of 
two friends treasure up verses 60 utterly un- 
distinguished and halting”? I do _ not 
recognise from this that Mr. WELPLY realises 
that these are not ordinary English verses, 
but an exercise in English hexameters, Judg- 
ing by Spenser’s request to Harvey to use 
them as a standard in considering a further 
exercise in this style, it is clear that Harvey 
had thought them good, and Harvey was no 
mean scholar at this kind of work. Mr. 
WE pty and I will doubtless agree in think- 
ing such experiments futile, but that is not 
the point. The point is that Spenser and 
Harvey so experimented. They sent the re- 
sults to one another, and discussed in their 
letters, and apparently on one occasion when 
we know they met at Westminster, the whole 

ractice of quantitative verse in English. 

idney and his friends experimented, and 
passed the results round. Harvey and at least 
one of his brothers at Cambridge experi- 
mented. Ascham, Watson, and Blenner- 
hasset, the first of an earlier generation, ex- 
pa Drant, the ‘‘ gorbellied Dean, 

vised rules, which were followed by Sidney’s 
group. Harvey, by 1579, had begun to see 
weaknesses in Drant’s system: hence one of 
the major interests of the 1579-1580 letters. 
In short, there was a great deal of interest 
taken in this kind of versifying. Since Spen- 
ser and Harvey exchanged experiments in 
this kind of verse, what was there to prevent 
Spenser from passing on to his other 


friend, E. K., a distich which Harvey had 
raised, especially as they were both living at 
estminster at that period ? 
Actually I have tried, in this discussion, 
not to assume that E. K. is definitely Edward 


Kirke. I do not do so even now, for there ig 
no proof that he was, but there is a good deal 
of circumstantial evidence to make the con- 
jecture highly favourable. Spenser knew a 
Mistress Kirke in London: he was in the same 
college as Edward Kirke, who was a Lon. 
doner. Both E, K. and Edward Kirke were 
Masters of Arts; both knew Harvey, for 
EK. K. sends Harvey greetings and _ verses, 
while Edward Kirke was a member of the 
same college as Harvey. Edward Kirke’s 
patron at Risby and Backford, Sir Thomas 
Kitson, was the brother-in-law of Sir John 
Spenser of Althorpe and Wormleighton, and 
it is now generally accepted that Spenser must 
have known his Althorpe relatives before 
1580: it is possible that he used his influence 
in this direction to secure for Kirke the living 
of Risby, but Sidney also knew the Kitsons, 
for he corresponded with Lady Kitson in 1581, 
and he may procured the living for Kirke. 
There may be no mystery regarding the years 
1578-1580 in Edward Kirke’s life: he was 
probably the ‘‘ Maister E.K.’’ who was with 
or near Spenser in October 1579 and April 
1580. And finally, the prima facie evidence 


from ‘The Shepheardes Calandar’ is that’ 


EK. K. was not Spenser, 

It is a common argument of the Spen- 
ser theorists that if E. K. had anything 
to do with ‘The Shepheardes Calendar’, 
he must have been a gullible fool, who 
did just as Spenser bade him, or tamely 
initialled what Spenser wrote, or fecklessly 
allowed Spenser to use his initials; or else 
that Spenser had some kind of hold over an 
inoffensive, and supremely innocent man, one, 
for example, about to enter Holy Orders, and 
who had an M.A. 

Surely it is nothing of the sort. E. K. was 
a partner, and an equal, in this literary 
enterprise, not a victim. He wrote the 
Epistle, arguments, and glosses as willingly 
as he wrote those to Spenser’s ‘ Dreames’, 
simply because he was a close friend of the 
poet, and agreed with all he wrote, certainly 
in ‘ The Shepheardes Calendar.’ 

But it was, after all, Spenser’s poem, and 
if anybody was going to suffer, like John 
Stubbe, at the chopping-block, it would be 
the poet, not the glosswriter. For that 
reason Spenser had to supervise E. K.’s con- 
tributions, so that the poet’s identity, since 
it was his wish to remain nameless, sho 
not leak out, and so that the views exp 
by the poet should not be too easily revealed 
for the Elizabethan mob to take up; for this 
was a matter of state. And Harvey un- 
doubtedly gave advice, and didn’t mind a free 
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advertisement for himself, a int which 
wems to me to indicate that he had actually 


little to do with the writing of the poem and 
glosses, for if the authorities had decided 
to punish the poet Harvey would have 
been examined first. If Spenser placed 
himself in Harvey’s hands in the letter 
of 15 Oct. 1579 it was because he saw 
that Harvey’s advice was good, but we 
do not know anything more about this 
than that the advice was about the cir- 
culation, or publication, of a poem not named, 
but which may be ‘ The Shepheardes Calen- 
dar’; It was not, however, in 1579 that, for 
Spenser, the ‘‘ prospects of a bright career as 
aman of affairs failed as quickly as the glow 
of a brilliant sunset.’’ For where in the April 
1580 letters is there a single hint that Spenser 
is aman without a career, disillusioned, dis- 
heartened? Has not Mr. We.pty transferred 
to October 1579 the trouble that did overtake 
the Sidney-Greville-Spenser connection from 
about May 1580? The Latin verse letter is not 
“vemarkably exuberant’’, and the subse- 

t letters of the 15 and 16 Oct. ‘do not show 
that Spenser is in trouble, and without a 
career ; nor does Harvey’s letter of the 23 Oct. 
Yet Mr. WELPLY maintains that the blight- 
ing of Spenser’s life was so serious that (1) he 
rushed Machabyas Childe, in a ‘‘ hasty mar- 
riage’, to the altar at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, on 27 Oct., and (2) burst into print 
(with an attack on some of Elizabeth’s 
bishops, which might have landed him into a 
very great deal of trouble) in December! For 
all that, Spenser seems to have been as right 
as rain six months later. The sunset had not 
happened in October 1579. 

Dovetas Hamer. 


P.S.—The corrected proofs for my Spenser 
notes of 22 March (ante p. 206) reached the 
printer too late for insertion, though I am 

rateful to him for making some corrections 

imself. I would add the following. 

P. 206: for ‘‘ Epithalamium ” read Epith- 
aamion, and for ‘“‘so had Venus” read so 
wene Venus. 

‘P. 207, col. 2: (in extract from Aubrey) 
for “ Pembroke-hall ’’ read Pembrooke-hall, 
and for read i. 232. 

: in Dryden ‘igree, middle bottom, 
read Moreton Pinkney. 

Pp. 209, col. 1, para. 3: Erasmus left Eng- 
Jand in 1518 not ‘‘1515’’: para. 4, middle, 
read relationship, indicating: 5th line from 
bottom, read Shepheardes, 
col. 2, 1. 6: read Sir Erasmus’s 


D. H. 


AMONG THE HOLY LAMAS IN 


THE HIMALAYAS. 

DIVIDED into a number of different sects, 

the Buddhists collectively comprise one of 
the most numerous religious denominations in 
the whole world, though chiefly confined to 
Asia. I made my first acquaintance with 
Buddhism at Darjeeling, the well-known 
headquarters of the tea-growing industry 
in upper Bengal, where it is much in 
evidence everywhere. Here there are 
numerous Buddhist temples and monasteries 
called gompas or viharias inhabited by 
lama priests and monks, chortens or ceno- 
taphs, erected to the memory of Buddhist 
saints with dachos or prayer-flags flying 
in the breeze, besides many other objects of 
Buddhist worship scattered about the place. 

At frequent intervals throughout the day 
a terrific clatter would be heard in the native 
busteg or village, coming from the principal 
gompa, the noise being made by a gigantic 
mani or prayer-wheel which was mechanic- 
ally revolved by lay devotees, These wheels 
are provided with bells, and as they are of 
different tones and are struck alternately, they 
form at times a not unpleasant chime. Each 
barrel, in its exterior, contains on cotton cloth 
the mystic words om mani padme hom, mean- 
ing “‘ hail to the jewel in the lotus ’’ in honour 
of Gautama Buddha, the founder of the Budd- 
hist religion, and every revolution of the 
prayer-wheel is supposed to possess the same 
meritorious effect as if the prayer were recited 
by the human voice. Miniatures of these large 

rayer-wheels, consisting of a smal] truncated 

rass cylinder, with a wooden handle, are 
carried in the hand by lamas and others, and 
revolved incessantly during their daily pere- 
grinations. They also constitute part of the 
religious Le a of every Buddhist 
mendicant monk called Bhikshas or Sramanas, 
each cylinder being provided with a paper 
scroll upon which the same mystic words are 
printed as in the big prayer-wheels in the 
temples. Of Napalese manufacture, they 
were to be purchased at four annas (or four 
pence) a-piece. 

The religious ceremony conducted by the 
lamas in a Buddhist temple a re- 
markable superficial resemblance to that of 
the Roman Mass. The accessories comprise a 
chosan or altar, upon which are relics en- 
closed in a tope or tabernacle, a lamp, 
a bell to announce to worshippers certain 
solemn occasions during the service, the burn- 
ing of incense, the use of holy water and of, 
rosary-beads, with hymns alternating witli 
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prayers and intercessions, No wonder that the 
early Jesuit missionaries attributed it all to 
a deceit of the devil! It is, however, certainly 
a most remarkable coincidence. The rosary- 
beads are made of a great variety of different 
materials, varying according to the particular 
sect to which the lama and his following 
belong, and the particular deity to whom the 
worship is paid. They consist accordingly of 
plain crystal, uncoloured glass, coral, sandal- 
wood and other woods, perforated discs of the 
conch shell, seeds of various kinds, snake- 
spines, discs of the human skull, and a porous 
bony-like concretion which is sometimes found 
in the stomach of an elephant, besides amber, 
poy anges and other precious stones, according 
to the fancy and wealth of the owner. It is 
said that the Grand Tashi Lama of Tibet 
possesses rosaries of pearls, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, coral, amber, crystal and lapis- 
lazuli. There is a mystic formula used in 
telling the beads, which consist of 108 speci- 
mens of uniform size and shape. 

Everywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Buddhist gompas numbers of prayer-flags or 
dachos, previously alluded to, may be seen 
suspended from tall bamboo poles, as well as 
from trees and bushes in certain sacred places 
much resorted to by the lamas and their flocks. 
These consist of variously coloured cotton 
cloths about a foot in length, generally dyed 
of an orange, yellow or scarlet colour, upon 
which are printed the mystic words om mani 
padme hom, They are supposed to act as 
charms in order to scare away demons and 
evil spirits. In addition, one often comes 
across some spot which the devotees regard as 
haunted by these Rakshas or hobgoblins, where 
they leave a few insignificant presents in order 
to propitiate them and, in addition, say a 
few prayers to obtain their protection. The 
benignant deities they have no need to trouble 
about, on the philosophical principle that only 
the malignant ones require to be propitiated 
with prayers and presents. 

There are certain places which are regarded 
by the lamas as being especially sacred called 
zvorats. These are usually situated on the 
summit or crown of a hill possessing a com- 
manding view of the surrounding country, 
particularly of the eternal snows. Every day 
at noon these spots are visited by the lamas 
with a motley following consisting for the 
most part of females. Small altars composed 
of a few flat stones are scattered at intervals 
about the place, whereon incense made from 
the twigs of the juniper-tree is burnt. To 
these altars the lamas and their following 
would walk in procession, visiting each one 


in turn, alternately singing appropriate 
hymns and giving vent to invocations in 
which the words om mani padme hom are fre. 
quently ejaculated in a loud ostentatious 
voice, for the special edification of any stran- 
gers who may be present. 

At the termination of the service paltry 
presents of rice and fruit, sometimes also 4 
few small coins, would be left by the devotees 
as offerings to the gods. As I was curious to 
ascertain who these ‘‘ gods’’ were and what 
became of the offerings, I remained behind on 
one occasion after the crowd had taken their 
departure and was not long kept waiting 
before being rewarded for my inquisitiveness, 
Out of the circumambient scrub and bushes 
soon appeared a multitude of little ragaed 
urchins, who thereupon purloined the whole 
lot. The lamas are, as a matter of course, 
compelled to wink at it all. 

‘* divines ’’, however, are not by any 
means nonentities or ignoramuses, even 
though they lead such simple lives, in the 
majority of instances remote from civilisa- 
tion. The few who could speak English and 
with whom I held a conversation I found to 
be very intelligent and agreeable personalities, 
They profess to be perfectly satisfied with their 
own particular religious and aesthetic cult, for 
although they do not believe in a heaven, 
neither do they entertain any belief in a hell. 
Christianity accordingly possesses no attrac- 
tion for them-whatever. Their religious con- 
victions and desires may be summed up in 
the one word Nirvana, which I have epi- 
tomised in the following few lines: 

Hail Nirvana, realm of eternal rest! 
What more sublime a wish could be 
expressed ? 
Annihilation absolutely as an entity, 
Into this mighty universe absorbed to all 
eternity. 

Two of the most important Buddhist monas- 
teries in the little semi-independent state of 
Sikkim are those of Pemiongchi and 
Changachelling, situated on a high ridge 
somewhere about half the distance between 
Darjeeling and the perennial snows of the 
lofty snow-peaks on the borders of Tibet, of 
which they both command magnificent views. 
I visited each of them in turn. In the latter 
gompa I was entertained by the chief Abbot 
and all the lamas under his command, in the 
large hall belonging thereto, where they sat 
in conclave while I was presented with a mug 
of Murwa beer distilled from fermented 
millet-seed. I was expected to sip this through 
a reed, to the use of which I had to be in- 
structed, much to their amusement. In the 
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meantime I informed them, in reply to their 
inquiries, through the medium of my 
Napalese interpreter, what was the object of 

journey, namely, the pursuit of the 
gsthetic and the sublime, with which they 
were presumably in sympathy. I was, of 
course, expected to give them some baksheesh 
for my entertainment, as they have to subsist 
largely on charity. On my departure the 
whole assembly of monks, headed by the Abbot, 
lined up in procession and accompanied me 
about a hundred yards or 60, singing a hymn 
in unison, both as a welcome and as a protec- 
tion against evil spirits. The tune somewhat 
reminded me of that old nursery son 
“Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. 
Clement’s’’—at least this is what it sounded 
like in my ears at the time. 

The words of the hymn, or perhaps more 
properly speaking, the meaning of the same, 
may be approximately translated as follows: 

Welcome Stranger to the sacred snows 
uddha and the Gods repose, 

Midst stately cenotaphs of rock and ice, 

Of every celestial device, 

Welcome stramger to this sun-kissed land 

With mountain scenery so sublime and grand, 

The finest this terrestrial sphere can show, 

Viewed from the heights above or from below. 

Welcome stranger to this holy ground 

Where Buddha’s praises from gompas resound 

So may good Dolma guard thee on thy way 

And drive malignant demons all astray. 

Farewell, Farewell, Farewell. 

Dolma is one of the most popular deities in 
the Buddhist belief. She possesses remark- 
able points of resemblance to the Virgin Mary 
in the Christian theology, 


Harcourt-Batu. 


ATIN AND ITALIAN.—In Samuel But- 
ler’s ‘ Note-Books,’ 280, an Italian bee- 
keeper describes his work as un lavoro 


improbo. So in ‘Georg,’ i. 146, Virgil has 
labor improbus. 
Ibid. 279. ‘‘ The walls of the houses are 


built of brick and the roofs are covered with 
stone. They call the stone vivo. It is as 
though they thought bricks were like veal or 
mutton and stones like bits out of the living 
calf or sheep.” Virgil’s vivoque sedilia sazo, 
Aen., i. 167, seats of living rock, means rock 
in a state of perfection, like Milton’s “ living 
sapphire,” and hence by inference rock in 
situ and unhewn. The Italian vivo is used of 
any stone that is durable and fine-grained, 
whereas pietra morta is used of friable stone. 
See Henry in loco. 
G. G. L. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ALCON-HOUSES.—Are there any remains 
of the buildings that seem to have existed 
on some large estates in this country, in 
which the birds were kept that were used for 
hawking ? 
ETHELBERT Horne. 


APTAIN THOMAS EYRE.—I am com- 
piling a pedigree of the Eyres of Derby- 
shire, from which family I descend on the- 
female side, and shall be very grateful if any 
of your readers can give me any information 
about a Captain Thomas Eyre, who served in 
General Trelawney’s Regiment in the West 
Indies from 1744 to 1752. 
The Librarian of the War Office gives 
Thomas Eyre’s Army record as follows :— 


7 Oglethorpes Regiment 25 xii. 1740. 
Lieut. Trelawneys * 26 vi. 1744. 
Capt. ” » 9 iv. 1748. 
Retired 12 viii. 1752. 
General Trelawney’s iment afterwards 


became the 49th Foot and is now the Ist Btn. 
Berkshires. Detachments of Trelawney’s Regi- 
ment served at Rattan for a number of years. 

In Rotherham Parish Church is a tomb- 
stone inscribed : 

Here is interred the body of Ann, daughter 
of Thomas Eyre, Esq. Chief Engineer at Rattan 
and Captain in Governor Trelawney’s Regi- 
ment. She died 6th April, 1748 aged 3 years 
and 1 month. 

This, and his Army record, is all the in- 
formation I have about this man, and if 
anyone can help me, I shall be very grateful. 


Dorotuy GREENE. 


HE OLIVE.—Macaulay in his journal, 
having seen. the road near Florence lined 
with olives in full berry, remarks that we 
have never introduced the tree into any of our 
Colonies: there are none in the U.S.A., in 
South Africa, or in Australasia. Is this still 

true, and if so, why? 

HIBERNICUS. 


RESIGHT.—I have read somewhere that 
Napoleon never looked forward for more 
than two years. Could anyone tell me the 
authority for the statement? If it is some 
utterance of Napoleon’s, what is its context ? 


PEREGRINUS. 


‘AIN AND ABEL.—Mark Pattison’s father 
when at Oxford ‘‘ was one night caught 
on the back of Cain and Abel,’’ and being 
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challenged quoted Aristophanes. What is, or 
was, Cain and Abel? 


LD HORSE TRAMS: DOUBLE- 
TREADED WHEELS.—What would be 
the mechanical advantages derived from the 
system of double-treaded wheels on tram 
lines? When the old single-decker one-horse 
trams were operating between Gravesend and 
Northfleet unti] about 1900, I can remember 
observing that the wheels had a very unusual 
central flange with double treads, one on 
either side. The rails were slotted in the 
ordinary way to take the flange, but the inside 
edge of the groove (corresponding with a 
check rail) was always as wide as the outer, 
in order to bear the weight of the inner tread 
of the wheel. The points and crossings on this 
tramway were fixed, the driver of the car 
directing the horse to pull over on to the 
desired track when entering a passing loop, 
or steering from the main track on to the road 
for the depét. Although the earlier car- 
wheels were of this type I noticed that when 
some later and heavier double-decker vehicles 
were put into service, the single-tread wheel 
was introduced (without altering the form of 
rail) which is, of course, the universal 
standard for every form of vehicular rail 
traction throughout the world, and which 
conforms to the necessary requirements for 
movable points at junctions. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule would appear to be on 
mono-rail sliding-doors and quay-side crane 
and gantry railroads, where the single-tread 
and double flange (inverse of the first men- 
tioned position) have been found to meet the 
case, but would, of course, not function at all 
by the introduction of switches. Were any 
other examples known of double-treaded rails 
and wheels on railways, tramways or light 
railways, and, if so, do any still exist? I 
never saw any others, personally, answering 
to this description, either in London or else- 
where. 
B. ANDERSON. 


SPECTS OF HOUSES.—I suppose that 
no modern architect, on a country site 
where he could make a house face whichever 
quarter he chose would make it face north, 
north-east or even north-west. I believe there 
was not such reluctance in former daye, and 
that great houses, even, might have this 
rather unpleasant aspect. I should be glad to 
hear of any great house whose main front 
looks north or north-east. 


TEKTON. 


“TT IS RUDE TO POINT.’’—This I was 
taught when a child ; and I heard othe 
mentors so counsel other minors. 

Was this a purely Victorian inhibition? 
John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), whose parents’ 
status we know to have been good, appears to 
have escaped it; in 1843 he did not think it 
wrong to envisage a situation in which “ we 
say, pointing to a man, this is Brown or 
Smith; or pointing to a city, that is York.” 

And does this detail of etiquette still hold 
good? If so, judging from news photos, 
some quite distinguished folk either ignore it 
or forget it on occasion. Reprehensible as it 
may be to point to a person, to point toa 
thing seems unobjectionable, at any rate in 
busy street and extensive countryside, away 
from the bounds within which the polite 
world—the world at leisure to be punctilious 
—lives, moves, and has its being. And 
pointing to persons as well as things is im- 
perative in many situations beyond the hall, 
the dinner-table, the drawing-room, and the 
lawn: workaday situations of a world in 
haste and hazard. 


Freperic Connett Wuite. 


ALPOLE’S ROOM IN THE TOWER.— 

It will be remembered that Walpole, in 

the reign of Anne at the time of the Tory 

push for power, spent some months in the 

Tower on a rather stupid charge of peculation 

or something of the sort. What room or 
rooms did he then occupy ? 

M. U. H. RB. 


AMACHI.—In the old lines 


Vos estis, Deus est testis, teterrima pestis, 
O Lamachi! Vestri stoma¢hi sunt amphora 
Bacchi 
what is the point of ‘‘ Lamachi ”’? 


INQUIRER. 


VEREST OR CHOMO LUNGMA ’—This, 
the. highest snow-peak in the Himalaya, 
appears in English atlases and works of travel 
on that region under the name of Everest in 
memory of Sir George Everest of the Indian 
Ordnance Survey, who, however, never cast 
his eyes on this mighty mountain. Why 
therefore the vernacular Tibetan name of 
Chomo Lungma, meaning the ‘Goddess 
Mother of the Snows,’’ should not be used 
instead I fail to understand. It is prac 
tically on a parallel to calling a hill in the 
Neilgherry Mountains in the South of India, 
where snow never falls even at the highest 
altitude, after the Welsh mountain Snowdon 
_which is not the vernacular name for that 
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eminence either. Chogo Lungma, by the way, 
js known in all Continental atlases under the 
imposing name Gaurisankar, a peak in 
eastern Nepal, the altitude of which is 23,447 
ft., under the mistaken impression that it was 
the highest mountain in the Himalaya, as 
entertained by the eminent German traveller 
and explorer Hermann von Schlagentweit- 
Sakunlunski who visited these parts in the 
eighteen-seventies ; notwithstanding that the 
mistake has been repeatedly exposed. 

Why, however, retain the name Everest 
either ? 

Wittram Harcourt-Bartu. 


IR MATTHEW HALE: MS. 
MATERIAL WANTED.—Can any reader 
tell me of any unpublished MS. material ex- 
tant, relating to Sir Matthew Hale 1609-1676 ? 


JaMEs 


ALSEY FAMILY.—Would anyone kindly 
inform me where I could find a pedigree 

of this family. I want to know their descent 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. The only particulars of them that 
I have are the following. 

Philip Halsey of Rye, gent., married Joan 
Shawe, widow, on Nov. 26, 1609. 

Robert Halsey, gent., died Feb. 4, 1634, 
owning lands in Rye. 

John Halsey, of Lincolns Inn, is mentioned 
in 1669, as owning lands in Rye. 

Any information concerning them would be 
very welcome. 

Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


. RUTH SURNAME.—Who is the saint 
commemorated, so to put it, by St. Ruth 
used as asurname? What is the origin of the 
name? 
Is the St. Ruth which gives name to the 
ruined Priory in ‘ The Antiquary’ an inven- 
tion of Scott’s ? 


R. S. 


DGE JEFFREYS AND WEDMORE 

VILLAGE CROSS.—There is, I have 
read, a tradition that at Wedmore in Somer- 
set. during the Bloody Assize, Judge Jeffreys 
had a condemned man hanged on the village 
cross, Is there any evidence to substantiate 
the tradition of such an action of barbarous 
mpiety? Is it possible that Judge Jeffreys is 
sometimes credited with enormities of which 
he wag not in fact guilty ? 


S. Y. 


Replies. 


GRAFFITI AND MASONS’ 
SKETCHES. 
(clxxx. 8, 49, 66, 196). 


Giarrito is defined in the ‘ Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica’ as ‘‘ a general term 
for the casual writings, rude drawings and 
markings on ancient buildings, in distinction 
from the deliberate writings known as_ in- 
scriptions.”’ This apparently excludes on the 
one hand all writings deliberately incor- 
porated on the walls of buildings with the con- 
sent, or by the will, of the authorities, such 
as the mysterious ‘‘ Young Men and 
Maydens,’”’ which, whatever be its signifi- 
cance, appears twice on the tower of All 
Saints’, Derby; as the text (Numbers xxiii, 
10) that is stamped on a single plaster panel 
on the waggon-roof of the nave of Athering- 
ton Church, Devon; as the historical inscrip- 
tion over the outer doorway of the south 
porch of Pilton Church, Devon, informing us 
that the tower ‘‘ being by force of arms pul’d 
down in ye late unhappy Civel Wars Anno 
Dom. 1646 was Rebuilt 1696’; as the some- 
what similar inscription on the capital of a 
pier at Northam, Devon, to the effect that 
“This yele was made Anno 1593’’; and as 
the dedication inscription at Postling, Kent. 
On the other hand it includes all such 
writings, generally subsequent to the date of 
the building, and in all cases unauthorised 
and irresponsible scratchings, or mere scrib- 
blings—the very word graffiare is given in 
Graglia’s Italian Dictionary as equivalent to 
scratch ’’—probably in many cases the 
handiwork of idle boys and girls, though a 
few perhaps may be of graver import. In 
some instances, indeed, it has to be confessed 
that it is not easy to decide into which of 
these two last categories a particular cut 
name, for example, is to be relegated : whether 
the admirably sculptured ‘‘ Henry Pecham 
1597 Junii,’’ for instance, that occurs on the 
sill of a window at Leverton, Lincolnshire, is 
to be accepted as a graffito, or honoured as 
something more semi-recognised and quasi- 
authoritative. 

Graffiti proper may be divided roughly into 
(i) verbal and (ii) pictorial, and perhaps 
also into (iii.) combinations of the two, as 
when, to take a very homely instance, a pair 
of lovers cut their initials on a public seat, on 
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either side of a love-knot, or pierced heart! 
Of (i.) verbal, we may mention the ‘“ Ad 
nomen Do[mi]ni curvate genua’’ cut on the 
sill of a window in the north aisle of Much 
Hadham, Herts, ‘‘ perhaps in 15th cent. 
letters’; the remarkable, though now im- 
rfect, Latin inscription, in the tower 
asement of Ashwell Church, in the same 
county, that is Supposed to refer to a recur- 
rence of the Black Death in 1361; and the 
brief intimation that the Leveller Anthony 
Sedley was a “ Prisner’’ in Burford Church, 
Oxon, in 1649, that is cut there on the leaden 
rim of the font. Of (ii.) rude pictorial repre- 
sentations we may specify the picture of Old 
St. Paul’s, also in the basement of Ashwell 
tower, that has already been alluded to by 
your correspondent, Mr. F. Burczss, at the 
first reference; the depictment of the hang- 
ing of Dr. Dodd, if such it be, at Wing 
Church, Bucks, that is alluded to by a corres- 
ndent at the third reference; and what the 
ate Dr. J. C. Cox calls (‘ Isle of Wight,’ in 
‘ County Churches,’ 1911, p. 64) ‘‘a variety 
of rude drawings’’ that were discovered at 
Carisbrooke Church in 1891 ‘‘ scratched on 
the plaster at the back of [a] recess, which 
were, I doubt not, the work of schoolboys who 
were taught in the cloister.’’ These include, 
according to my own note, made in 1918, a 
ship, the heads of two women, in reticulated 
head-dresses, the head of an ass, a Prince of 
Wales’s feather, and a heart, or possibly the 
blade of a spade. Also, further, we may 
specify in the pictoria] class the Dominical 
Cirele (if this, indeed, ought not to be 
regarded as authorised, and as_ therefore 
something, more than a mere graffito) on a 
pier in the south arcade, of Eastry, Kent; 
the strange little cow, or stag, on the base of a 
pier at Bonsall, Derbyshire; the I.S. inter- 
twined, and thrice repeated, beneath a small 
object like a mitre, on a buttress at Longdon, 
Staffs; the clown’s head on the soffit of an 
arch at Good Easter, Essex; and the manti- 
cora on the exterior of the south transept at 
North Cerney, Gloucestershire. - 
In addition, however, to scribbled inscrip- 
* tions and rudely scratched drawings such as 
those last indicated, there are a number of 
markings on church fabrics of a much more 
carefully finished character that are also fre- 
quently called yaaffiti, though the designation, 
if we regard it from the derivative point of 
view, is in this case surely wrongly given. To 
class these with vulgar markings of the ruder 
kind is impossible when we consider the care 
and even thought that have been bestowed on 
their construction: some of them must even 


have required for their making the assistang 
of a compass! Certainly they are not the 
product of the idle pastime of children, or of 
other irresponsible persons. Besides thow 
that have been made for a very practical pus 
pose, i.e. the setting-out of window tracery, 
such as the rather elaborate, geometrical 
instance at Leighton Buzzard, Beds, that js 
referred to by the original querist, they con 
sist very largely of small crosses, though these 
are not to be confused with the regulation 
Consecration Crosses, from which it is only 
oceasionally (if ever) difficult to distinguish 
them. Of relatively simple crosses of this 
kind I can cite instances from Kirkby 
Stephen, Westmorland; Ippolitis, Sarratt, 
and Walkern, Herts; Aldingbourne and 
Icklesham, Sussex; Brabourne and Swans 
combe, Kent; Yateley, Hants; Brampton and 
Witney, Oxon; Rolleston, Notts; Glenworth, 
Lincolnshire ; and formerly (though now per 
haps lost) from Carshalton, Surrey. Of mor 
crosses I can give striking instances 
from Sturrey, Kent, though rudely cut, and 
thus perhaps a real graffito; from Offchureh, 
Warwickshire; and also (thrice repeated) 
from Peperharrow, Surrey. Other markings 
of this class are distinctly more mysterious, 
consisting, as they do, of small catherine 
wheels, as at Aldingbourne, Sussex; of a 
Maltese cross, enclosed in a circle, as at Llan- 
filo, Brecknockshire ; of five circles, placed in 
cross fashion, and’ with their centres indi- 
cated, as at Beddingham, Sussex; of three 
small, solid circles, or big dots, set in a verti- 
cal line, as at Ridge, Herts; of a four-lobed 
pattern in a circle, as at Offchurch, and as 
more than once at Clavering, Essex ; of a five- 
lobed figure in five concentric circles, as at 
Chaldon, Surrey; of thirty-three dots 
arranged symmetrically in a diamond-shaped 
pattern, as at Peperharrow; and of a flag 
apparently planted towards the top of the 
slope of an acutely pointed mound, as again 
at the church last mentioned. 

Emblems of this sort are generally found 
cut on the outer jambs of doorways, but 
sometimes on a pier, or arch, inside the 
church. To call these oddities “‘ pilgrim 
marks,’’ as is sometimes done, is really a con- 
fession of failure; we possess, I believe—and 
I shall be only too glad if any of your readers 
is able and: kind enough to correct my ignol 
ance—absolutely no reason whatever fot 
believing that pilgrims were ever in the habit 
of making them. There is one place, indeed, 
within my knowledge, in which pilgrims seem 
actually to have left inscriptions of 


graffito kind behind them, and that is at the 
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little, and now ruined, Lady Chapel which 
belonged to the Carthusian Priory of Mount 
Grace, near Northallerton, in Yorkshire, 
N.R., and was situated on the steep hill-slope 
several hundreds of feet above it. This is 
known to have been the scene of secret pil- 
images after the Dissolution, and a few 
scribblings, more or less of the ‘‘ Lady Help” 
order, remained, and were copied by me, per- 
haps twenty years ago, or more, though I have 
since lost, or mislaid, my transcripts, and 
cannot now recall in a single case their actual 
purport. Even these seemed to me to have 
virtually, if not wholly, vanished when I 
last revisited the Lady Chapel a few years 
. Apart from this, however, are markings 
af the kind alluded to above ever found in any 
articular abundance on churches that lie on 
the lines of the great pilgrimage routes, as, 
for instance, on the recognised approaches 
from London, or Dover, or Southampton, to 
the great pilgrimage shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury, or on the stereotyped approaches 
to the shrines of Our Lady and of St. 
Edmund, respectively at Walsingham and at 
Bury St. Edmunds? 

As to the frequency with which these mys- 
terious symbols occur in English churches, I 
am in some doubt. According to your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Epwarp’ Heron-ALien (ante 
p. 66), they ‘“‘ are very frequent in Sussex,” 
although, out of over two hundred and thirty 
churches visited in that county, I have noted 
them myself in only three, i.e., Aldingbourne, 
Icklesham and Beddingham, a fact that bears 
testimony, no doubt, partly to my own care- 
Jessness of original observation—though I have 
never claimed to make any particular search 
for them—and partly perhaps to some undue 
haste in glancing over my notes. Under 
these circumstances it hardly seems worth 
while perhaps to put on record that out of 
more than three thousand other churches, ex- 
cluding those in Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
and Surrey, that I have visited in the rest of 
England and Wales, I have notes of markings 
of all the different kinds indicated above in 
the case of only forty-one; but I give it for 
what it is worth. Anyhow, I should doubt 
whether they can properly be described as 
common throughout the country as a whole. 
I fancy, for example, that they are decidedly 
less frequent than ‘‘ scratch-dials.”’ 

The mention of these last brings me 
to the consideration of three other classes of 
markings on church-walls, that, though cer- 
tainly not graffiti in the strict sense, may 
perhaps properly be looked on as akin to 


‘them. ‘The first is that of ‘* scratch-dials ”’ 


themselves, which were almost certainly made 
by the mediaeval priest, in the absence of 
clocks and watches, to inform himself of the 
arrival of the hours for the different offices. 
As they have already been made the subject 
of a small monograph by Dom Ethelbert 
Horne, and of a second by Mr. H. R. Green 
(1926), there seems no need to say more 
about them here, except to remark that they 
are certainly not uncommon. ‘The second is 
that of ‘‘ mason-marks,’’ which were some- 
times cut by masons in order to identify their 
handiwork ; and which may occasionally be of 
value in enabling us to detect the presence of 
the same school of craftsmen in different 
localities, as it enables us, for example, to 
correlate the church of Burnsall, in Wharfe- 
dale, Yorkshire (W.R.), with the unfinished 
west tower of the not far distant Bolton 
Priory. In my own experience these marks 
are not particularly common, though I have 
doubtless over-looked many of them, since I 
have never sought them specially. It may, 
however, be worth putting on record that they 
occur in quite extraordinary abundance on 
the walls of the small, ruined nave (? and 
transepts) of the Charterhouse of Mount 
Grace, already mentioned. Other noticeable 
instances are on the interior of the west wall 
of the south chapel of Macclesfield, in 
Cheshire, and on the low north and south 
arches of the eng»ged west tower at Chipping 
Barnet, Herts. The third class is that of the 
remarkable groovings, due obviously to the 
sharpening of knives, or arrow-heads, or some 
other pointed instruments. These are con- 
stantly met with in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, where they are said, locally and 
traditionally, to have been made by archers 
sharpening their weapons before Fledden 
Field ; but they are found also in other parts 
of the island sufficiently far apart, as at 


Stobo, in Peebleshire, at Redmarley, in 
Gloucestershire, and at Shotwick, in the 
Wirrall. The problem, of course, is why 


the outer walls of churches should have been 
chosen for this purpose, when so many other 
buildings were equally available. Perhaps 
they were made by those who were waiting 
for the beginning of a service, or in the in- 
terval between two services, At Arley, 
Warwickshire, on the exterior sill of the 
south-west window of the chancel, are the 
deepest that I have ever seen. These have 
been excavated in the friable red sandstone. 


E. Morrts. 
Totnes, Devon. 
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SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS (clxxx, 
183).—No implication was intended by the 
writer that Edmund Spenser ‘‘had to marry”’ 
Machabyas Childe, but everyone knows that 
disappointments in love often lead to ‘‘hasty’’ 
marriages. That is all. 

In making his case against the contention 
that the husband of Machabyas Childe was 
Edmund Spenser, the poet, Mr Hamer 
ignores one of its most important supports. 
And, of course, it is easy to make a case 
against anything on those terms. 

‘* T have seen Sylvanus’s signature to a bond 
dated 1601, together with David Nagle’s 
mark, both joined for £200’’, wrote a Travers 
many generations ago. This note is in the 
writer’s possession, and it is a transcript by 
the late Mr. Graham Aldous from papers 
owned by him. It carries the stamp of truth. . 
Apparently David Nagle could not write his 
name. 

The bond in question was the Marriage 
Licence Bond of Sylvanus. Hundreds of these 
documents were preserved in the former Pub- 
lic Record Office, Dublin, where the writer has 
seen scores of them. A very common form of 
these bonds was made out in the names of the 
prospective bridegroom and the father of the 
bride, and the marriage followed very shortly 
upon the issue of the bond. 

Is there any doubt after this that Sylvanus 
Spenser came of age in 1601, entered into 
‘sng oat of his father’s estate, and was there- 
ore born in 1580? 

Which Edmund of the nine enumerated 
by Mr. Hamer, the poet excepted, will fit 
into this scheme? 

W. Wetpty. 


REATMENT OF AGUE (elxxx. 188).— 
The treatment of ague before the intro- 
duction of quinine can be divided into two 
classes: the magical treatment by charms and 
spells which has been dealt with very exten- 
sively by G. W. Black in ‘‘ Folk Medicine,’ 
and the treatment by means of drugs. Here 
are a few examples of the latter from W. R. 
Dawson’s ‘A Leech book or Collection, of 
Recipes of the Fifteenth Century,’ London, 
1934. Pepper, ginger, mustard-seed, vinegar 
and stale ale seethed ; the patient covers him- 
self up warmly and “‘ stops his own breath,”’ 
in three days he will ‘‘ shake no more”’ (p. 
121). Plantain and betony stamped together 
and drunk. with warm water for a quotidian 
fever (p. 131). The middle rinds of elms and 
the blossoms laid in water for two or three 
days (p. 131). The juice of sweet pome- 


granates (balustium) (p. 131). Crab-apples 


with the core cut out and the hole filled with 
powder of nutmegs, mastic, cloves, Pepper 
and cumin for a tertian fever (p. 131). Oil of 
the boughs of gorse applied to the abdome, 
from the navel downwards for a quartap 
fever (p. 213). For the same, three leaves of 
sage and three of mint and three corns of 
pepper drunk in ale (p. 237), juice of penny. 
cress in stale ale or vinegar (p. 237). Fou 
roots of plantain stamped and mingled with 
wine “‘to be drunk before the quaking 
comes ”’ (p. 237). Asarabacca (Avens, Geum 
urbanum, L. and, or, Asarum europeum, L,) 
seethed in wine (p. 239), ete. 

In another MS. leech-book of Tudor times, 
printed as an appendix to the above, feverfew 
and smallage, tempered with water, is recom 
mended (p. 335). 

I have no doubt that a study of similar 
leech-books would give similar recipes, the 
aim of most of which seems to be to induce 
sweating. 

Few deaths are reported from ague in the 
Mortality Bills. in early numbers of the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine. 

It is likely that any fever accompanied by 
rigors would be called ague, but the 
periodicity of the attacks of true malaria 
seems to have been recognised quite early. 
Susruta, the Indian medical writer of the 
fifth century a.D., gives a very recognisable 
description of malaria and attributes it to 
mosquitos (W. H. Garrison ‘ History of 
Medicine,’ p. 63), and it is also described by 
other early writers including Cornelius 
Celsus. A search in Pliny would probably 
give some information, 

The folk-lore medicine of ague offers a wide 
field for investigation which would run to 4 
volume. One particular charm has been 
used very extensively through time and space 
which may be of interest. It was used in 
Anglo-Saxon times and falls within the 
category of what are known as ‘“‘ Narrative 
Charms ’’ and an example is found in John 
Pughe’s ‘ Meddygon Myddoni,’ Llandoery, 
1861. This collection of medical recipes was 
probably written at the end of the fourteenth 
century. The charm is as follows :— 

For an ague: a charm. ‘ 

Put the following writing on a sick man’s 
stomach hanging it about the neck. 

When our Lord Jesus Christ beheld the cross 
which was prepared for Him, He trembled 
greatly, and the Jews asked Him thus, “ dost 
Thou fear this cross, or is it the ague that 
affects Thee?” Jesus answered them thus, “I 
fear not this cross, nor am I yet afflicted with 
the ague, but I tremble before my Heavenly 
Father, in contemplating what He prepares for 
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who shall crucify Me; and for a truth 
es I speak, that whatsoever man shall hear 
the words I say, and shall believe them, and 
shall do all have commanded _ therein, 
yostrating himself before his Heavenly Father, 
c shall never suffer from the ague, nor shall 
he have any fear.” And now O Lord Jesus 
Christ, grant that of Thy mercy the ague may 
not afflict or trouble thy Servant, and the Ser- 
vant of God the Father from Heaven, neither 
now at present nor at any other time during 
his life and existence in this world in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. So be it. Amen. 

In ‘The History of Sumatra’ by William 
Marsden, F.R.S., London, 1782, the writer 
quotes the following charm which he surmises 
is a translation of such as are employed by 
the Portuguese Christians in India which 
has found its way to Malay :— 

(Sign of the Cross), 
Cross he trembled and shaked; and they said 


unto Him hast Thou an ague? and He said 
unto them [ have neither ague nor fever; and 


whosoever bears these words either in writing |' 


or in mind shall never be troubled with ague 
or fever. So help thy servants, O Lord, who 
put their trust in thee. 


Truly a remarkable example of the wide 
diffusion of superstitious notions ! 


RB. R. 


Owing to the marshy nature of the land, 
the ague was very prevalent in the past in the 
south and east of Essex, and the mortality 
from this disease was very great, even among 
the natives. Old John Norden, writing in 
1594 in his ‘ Description of Essex ’ says: 


This shire seemeth to me to deserve the title 
of the Englishe Goshen, the fattest of the 
Lande: comparable to Palestina, that flowed 
with milk and hunnye. But I cannot comende 
the healthfulness of it: and especiallie nere the 
sea coastes, Rochford, Denge, Tendering hun- 
dredes, and other lowe places about the creekes, 
which gave me a moste cruell quarterne fever. 
But the manie and sweete comodeties counter- 
vayle the daunger ... 


Daniel Defoe in his description published 
in 1722, ‘A Tour through Great Britain,’ 
makes some curious remarks about the mor- 
tality in Essex : 


I have one remark before I leave this damp 
part of the world . . . that I took notige of 
a strange decay of the sex here, insomuch that 
it was very frequent to meet with men that 
had had from five or six to fourteen or fifteen 
Wives, nay, and some more . . . The reason. as 
4 merry fellow told me was this: that they, 
being bred in the marshes themselves and 
seasoned to the place, did pretty well, but that 
they always went up into the uplands for a 
wife. That when they took the young lasses 


When Christ saw the 


out of the wholesome, fresh air they were 
healthy but they presently changed complexion, 
got an ague or two and seldom held it above - 
half a year, or a year at most. ‘“ And then,” 
said he, “we go to the uplands again and 
fetch another,” so that marrying of wives was 
reckoned a kind of good farm to them. 


A careful study of the parish histories of 
the villages adjoining the river and sea coast 
in Essex, would, I think, reveal a good deal 
about the mortality from the ague. The Rev. | 
J. P. Shaweross in his ‘ History of Dagen- 
ham ’ (Skeffington and Son, 1904) says of this 
rural parish (now, alas! submerged by the 
L..C.C. Becontree housing estate) : 


The most prevalent diseases in the parish 
were the ague, smallpox and consumption. These 
were caused mainly by the effluvium from the 
marshes and dykes, the ill-draining of the 
roads, and the damp and unhealthy dwellings 
in which the poor lived. The burial register 
tells a sad tale of almost whole families carried 
off by some virulent disease—ague, typhoid and 
smallpox . . . Cupping and leeching were the 
usual methods of treatment resorted to by the 
medical faculty. For ague, ‘‘ communion wine,” 
or old port, quinine, or Jesuits’ bark, were 
prescribed. One quaint remedy which was sug- 
gested was to swallow a tablespoonful of gun- 
powder, and immediately afterwards take a 
sharp walk or run, to get into a complete 
perspiration, and so “exude the ague.’’ Whether 
this cure was ever tried we cannot positively 
prove. The family doctor always advised his 
patients in Dagenham to avoid going out after 
sunset as far as possible, and to close all win- 
dows at that time, so as to escape the odours 
of the marshes. 


The suggested use of gunpowder might 
interest C, E, H. (‘ Eating Gunpowder,’ 
ante p. 187), but the family doctor’s advice 
seems of late provenance, for it was our 
Victorian ancestors who had such a horror of 
night-air.’’* 

L. M. W. 


REEK ACCENTS (clxxx. 135, 191, 228).— 

I think the truth is to be found in the 

citation from Vendryés by Mr. F. Connetr 

Wuite. Dr. Peter Giles, the late Master of 

Emmanuel, one of the greatest philologists of 
his day, once said to me: 

You may learn, and even become perfect at, 
placing accents on Greek words: but you will 
never understand the rationale of Greek accen- 
tuation until you have mastered Lithuanian. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


That valiant Virgilian, Dr. James Henry, 
refused to give his Greek quotations 
garnished-round with all those schoolboy 


scratchings, all those grotesque and disfiguring 
additamenta of the grammarians. I wish I 
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could refer [my readers] to places where either 
inscriptions or papyri or first-class codices are 
to be found so bolstered-up. Alas! of these 
helps, so superfluous to the real scholar, not 
one, except the aspirate, has found admittance 
even into the Herculanean Academicians’ ex- 
posé in Greek minusculae of the Herculanean 
papyri. Readers who are still dissatisfied, may 
e’en remain so. I decline both the trouble and 
the repsonsibility. 

Aeyovow 

AeyeTwoov 


oupeAer pot 
G. G. L. 


[LOCKHART'S NOVELS (clxxx. 188).— 

During the time he spent at Chiefswood 
enjoying the friendship of Sir Walter, enter- 
ing not without enthusiasm into the society at 
Abbotsford, taking pride in his growing 
domestic circle, Lockhart spent the happiest 
years of his life. They were years free from 
the sorrows which for the greater part of his 
life he was fated to suffer—and they were the 
years of his four novels. 

‘ Valerius’ (1821) is a classical story deal- 
ing with the adventures of a young man who, 
during the reign of Trajan, goes to Rome, 
gains a fortune and becomes a Christian. It 
contains in the great scene in the amphi- 
theatre a description which almost rivals that 
of the tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouche as 
the finest thing of its kind in the language for 
sheer colour and movement, force and inten- 
sity. And there is an unexpected and tense 
incident where Athanasia, parting from 
Valerius, drops a tear into her lover’s hand, 
though it is reminiscent of the finer scene in 
‘ Rob Roy’ where Diana lets a tear fall on to 
Frank’s cheek before she rides into the night 
across the misty moors above Aberfoyle. 

‘ Adam Blair’ (1821) is a study of Adam, a 
minister, and Charlotte, a young lady, each 
of whom marries an unsuitable partner, 
when, as they discover too late, they would 
have been far happier had they married each 
other. The minister’s wife dies but Char- 
lotie’s husband unfortunately does not. She, 
compelled to leave him, finds a home with 
Adam. They live a wretched life together 
ful] of doubt and sorrow until a crafty lawyer 
finds out Charlotte and conducts her back to 
her husband’s tower in the Highlands. Adam 
pursues her, whereupon she, following the 
advice given by Olivia in ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ realises that : 


The only act her guilt to cover, 


To hide her shame from every eye, 


To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is—to die, 
It is a melancholy study of misery but relieve) 
by some fine pieces of descriptive writing, 

‘Reginald Dalton ’ (1823) is less harrowing 
though the hero seems to have more than his 
share of misfortune. It deals largely with 
Oxford and presents a picture of the gayer 
side of Varsity life—its rows and revelries, 
The coach journey from the north—its adyen- 
tures, its perils, the strange passengers and 
the fine old inns—are described almost with 
Dickensian detail and relish. 

‘Matthew Wald’ is, as Scott observed, 
‘‘full of power but disagreeable and ends 
vilely ill.’’ There are a few satirical digg at 
‘“the wandering, ill-informed fanatics who 
preached Methodism ’’ and ‘‘ the most kind, 
loving, kissing gentlemen”’ who are bribed 
into Parliament, A welcome touch of humour 
is provided by the pompous old idiot who is 
a judge of the Court of Session and in 
Mammy there is a kindly octogenarian who, 
when things look their blackest, has the 
strength to say that: 

God strikes not wi’ baith hands, young man: 
for to the sea there are havens, and to the 
river there are foords; and when the tree’s 
blawn down, the birds may bigg- in the bushes. 

It is perhaps worth adding that, when he 
was twenty years of age, Lockhart began a 
novel to be called ‘ John Todd,” but laid it 
aside probably because he was too critical of 
his own work, Who knows, however, but 
what if the opening chapters of ‘John 
Todd,’ instead of being destroyed, had been 
hidden away in an old desk, there to be die- 
covered years afterwards and completed, it 
might not have deservedly enjoyed the success 
of ‘ Waverley ’? 

While none of his novels is great, each has 
its own particular interest and merit and 
might claim to be included in ‘‘ the lovely 
that are not beloved.’’ It is significant that 
having written them he turned his attention 
to biography, in which his great gifts wer 
more happily engaged. 

Professor Saintsbury,\in writing of Lock 
hart’s novels, sums up his position in that 
field of literature by saying that he had 
“every faculty for writing novels, except 
faculty of novel-writing,”’ but he feels com 
pelled to add that he is one of those “ who 
seem to miss their due meed of fame.”’ 


H. G. L. K. 
MABRBIAGE REGISTER: CROSS AS 


SIGNATURE (clxxx. 210).—A cross was 
the usual ‘“ mark’”’ of an illiterate person, 
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and marriage registers of a great deal later 
date than 1784 would show many examples. 
It was not until 1753, following the passing of 
Lord Hardwick’s Matriage Act, that the 
custom commenced of married couples, and 
witnesses, signing the marriage register, and 
the Rev. J. P. Shawcross, in his History of 


Dagenham, Essex, records that in the fifty 


years following, i.e., up to 1803, nearly one- 
third of those who signed merely made their 
mark instead of their full signature. Even in 
the nineteenth century. there must have been 
a high percentage of illiterates among the 
labouring classes, despite the work of church 
schools and private schools, and it was not 
until 1870 that the Elementary Education 
Act placed the “‘ three R’s ’’ within the reach 
of each child. After seventy years’ experi- 
ment one wonders, contemplating the ‘‘ pulp 
press,” if the high hopes of the reformers 
were justified. L. M. W. 


(HAMBER MUSIC (clxxx. 188).—C. T. O. 
asks where he can find ‘‘source material’”’ 
for the statement that ‘“‘the Puritans dis- 
approved of chamber music and forbade it ?”’ 
the answer is—Nowhere! The Puritans dis- 
approved of no music whatever, qua music, 
= the only prohibition was of choirs and 
instruments in public worship. Nearly all the 
leading Puritans were keen music-lovers, and 
Cromwell’s Council of State appointed a 
“Committee for the Advancement of 
Musicke.’’ The whole subject is thoroughly 
discussed in my ‘The Puritans and Music’ 
(Oxford University Press, 1934), where all 
available ‘‘source material” is put at 
C. T. 0.’s disposition—every item of it, how- 
ever, telling in the opposite direction from 
what he evidently expects. 


Percy A. ScHOLEs. 


BURIAL IN FLOWERS (clxxx. 187).—In 

October 1779, a lead coffin was dug up in 
Danbury Church, Essex, and this, contained 
an elm coffin which enclosed yet another shell 
in which a body had been placed in pickle. 
An account of this somewhat extraordinary 
method of interment appears in several Essex 
histories, but Cromwell’s ‘Excursions through 
Essex ’ (Vol. i, 1819, pp. 37-38) is the one 
which I have before me at present. The 


liquor in which the body was preserved some- 
what resembled mushroom catsup, but was 
paler and of a thicker consistence, and of 
aromatic taste (sic) though not very pungent. 

Feathers, flowers and herbs in abundance 
were floating in the mixture, and the leaves 
and stalks, except for being discoloured, 


riect. 

t has been suggested that thie body was 
that of the son and heir of Sir Gerard Bray- 
brooke, who flourished in the early fifteenth 
century. 

Although this is not exactly a case of burial 
as mentioned by Mr. D’ Ewart, the introduc- 
tion of flowers, etc., in abundance, into a 
coffin of such early date, may be of interest to 


him, Francis W. STEER. 


HOMAS SULLIVAN, GRANDFATHER 
OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN (clxxx. 

170).—The only Army Lists I have of the 
likely period in which his name would be men- 
tioned are those of January, 1808, in which 
Jeremiah Thomas Sullivan is given as being 
a Lieutenant (8 April, 1807) in the ‘‘ 66th 
(or Berkshire) Regiment of Foot.’’ 

In my other complete Army Lists (March, 
1817; March, 1819; February, 1826; and 
January, 1836), there is no mention of a 
Thomas Sullivan or Sualivan with, or without, 
any other Christian name. 

I think Jeremiah Thomas was the Thomas 
required, my reasons being that he was 
generally known as Thomas, in the same 
way as my eldest brother, born 1849 and 
christened Samuel Clement (after our great- 
uncle Samuel Phillips Southam, great-grand- 
father Samuel, and other ancestors named 
Samuel as far back as the early seventeenth 
century) was always known as Clement 


Southam. Hersert SouTHaM. 


[THE HUMAN’ BITE POISONOUS 
(clxxviii, 335, 391; clxxix. 15, 160).— 
Since my last note on this subject at the 
second reference, Dr. Frank K. Boland, under 
the title of Morsus humanus, has published 
an important paper based on the study of 
sixty cases in ne (Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Jan. 11, 1941, 


p. 127). J. D. Rotieston, M.D. 


HADRIAN SARAVIA (clxxx. 119, 192).— 
Leland Duncan says he was appointed to 
Lewisham 1595. Hasted confirms this and 
adds that Saravia resigned in 1610 when on 
May 1 Abraham Colfe, the founder of the 
Lewisham Grammar School, was inducted. 


F. Cock. ' 
RITERS’ VIEWS ON EXERCISE 
(clxxx, 118, 160, 174, 213).—To other 


walking enthusiasts one may add Dean Swift 
(see Mr. D. Nichol Smith: ‘Letters to 


Charles Ford ’). Wasey StTerry. 
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The Library. 


British Calendar Customs: England. Vol. 
wit. Fixed Festivals: June—December in- 
clusive. By A. R. Wright: edited by T. E. 
Lones. (Published for the Folk-Lore 
Society. William Glaisher. £1 1s.) 


WE have already expressed our appreciation 

of the way in which the collections of the 

late A. R. Wright have been made available 

for the student of folk-lore. The volume 

before us equals its predecessors both m the 

nature and abundance of the matter it con- 

tains and in the way this is arranged. The 

matter, as is mostly the case with folk-lore, 

repeats itself again and again. The same 

ideas'and customs attach themselves in dif- 

ferent districts now to one festival now to 

another. Four or five proceedings on such 

or such a night, will tell a girl who is to be 

her future husband ; on three or four different 

nights watchers in a church porch will see the 

forms of all the village inhabitants enter the 

church, and, observing who come out and who 

are left within, will know that the latter are 

fated to die within the year; on four or five 

days people—nowadays mostly children—are 

justified in going round to the houses of their 

neighbours and’ singing a more or less intel- 

ligible song which ends up with request for 

an apple or a bun ‘or a penny. The dwindled 

remains of practices which must once have 

been fun bear a somewhat melancholy aspect ; 

and very clearly it is of no use to attempt 

reviving those which have definitely dropped 

away. But looked at closely, the record shows 

more survivals into the twentieth century— 

and even into the thirties of it—than most of 

us would have expected. Another interesting 

point is continuance here and there of some 

observance of old Catholic feasts which have 

disappeared as popular festive occasions. 

Thus Thomas & Becket’s day in July (7) was 

_ said in 1908 to be observed in the Stogumber 
_ district of the Quantocks; at Lapford in 
Devonshire, in 1896 a fair and a revel were 
still held on the first Monday and Sunday 
after July 7, and the Bodmin Riding, also a 
celebration in honour of St. Thomas, lingered 
on at any rate till after 1816. The perambu- 
lation of parish boundaries, in most places 
performed at or near Ascension-tide, is tradi- 
tionally carried out at Lichfield on the feast 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin—an 


account of this for 1912 is quoted from a local 
paper. ‘‘ Souling,’’ with its soul-cakes agg 
the children going from house to house, sings 
ing the souling-song, would seem to have 

on in a few places—more and more feebly ang 
with no idea of what it was all about—till te 
end of the last century. 

One of the best pages in the book is he 
account—too long to quote and reproduced 
from The Times of 21 July 1938—of the lamp 
drawing of lots for strips of the Yarnton Ie 
Meadows by the Thames. a 

Fairs are of course much in_ evidenogs 
Stourbridge Fair (on the eve of Holy Cros 
day), once the-most important Fair in Eng 
land, was rather commemorated than hel 
from the time of the last war up to 193% 
There is no record of even a proclamation by 
the Mayor of Cambridge for the years 1934 # 
the present time. On the other hand, §f 
Giles’s Fair at Oxford—800 years old, it ig 
said—still flourishes. There is something @ 
little odd in saying that ‘‘ the site of the fair 
was near St. John’s College and Balliol Cok 
lege and extended along St. Giles Street to the 
Martyrs’ Memorial.” 

Among the old customs kept up with guste 
is the opening of Mitcham Fair with the 4 if 
long golden key—a plate shows this ceremony 
in 1935, the first occasion after the borough 
had received its charter. Another, and per 
haps the best of them all, is the Abbots 
Bromley Horn Dance, in which six of the 
performers carry, each one on his shoulders, # 
pair of horns, said to be those of reindeer; 
two of these pairs are enormous. The dancers 
go round the parish accompanied by a Fool, @ 
Bowman, a Hobby Horse and a Maid Marian, 
the last carrying a curious ladle for collecting, 
The dance is a ‘‘ traditional set performance” 
though the traditional tune has been lost 
The Abbots Bromley people seem aware of it 
interest and not likely to let it slip away. 

Like the other volumes of these Calendar 
Customs this one contains a fair amount @ 
legendary matter, and also a certain amowit 
of local traditional custom regarding land 
tenure. It is pleasant to reflect on the ham 
ing down from one generation to another @ 
the curious devices resorted to in order to 
payments orderly and accurately remem 

Is there nowhere in England any trace @ 
St. Sylvester? It seems a little misleading 
print 1903 as the date of Washington Irvings 
‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ which came out in 182) 
its author died in 1859. 
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